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good manners in the seventeenth 

CENTURY. 

By Mrs. Alfred Marks. 

,. » “ rivilitv ” are no longer 

ALTHOUGH “ once meant th e very same thing- 

s' Zder manned acquired in cities, by mingling with our 
I Id comparing ourselves with them. For almost 
al Xngs go by comparison; and those who dwell in ernes 
Wrn modesty, by comparing themselves with others-such 
at least was the gentle theory of our forefathers. 

Mrs Woolley considered that “civility was nothing 
else but the modesty and handsome decorum befitting our 
condition.” It should be attended with “a bonne grace, an 
“a neat becoming air.” It is impossible to lay down rules 
for it, nature must teach you. In fact, Mrs. Woolley a code 
of good manners is founded upon the Golden Rule, and will 

hold for all time. 

It is not, she says, the outward dress or becoming address 
which makes the complete gentlewoman — something more 
substantial than this is required. And the excellency of the 
soul can even compensate for deformity. You may say, if 
you like, that civility is a science for understanding our- 
selves, and rightly disposing all our words and actions ; and 
although it cannot be taught, yet here are four rules which 
may help you. Consider, then, your years, the quality of 
the person you are conversing with, the time, and the place. 
Remember, that what is civil and decent in you, may seem 
indecent and ridiculous to another nation. And “our critical 
and curious age” laughs at behaviour once commended. 

But let us put it on the highest ground — this modesty or 
civility, in its truest acceptation, “ is little else but humility* 
And this humility consists not only in a moderate opinion 
of ourselves, but in preferring the satisfaction and commodity 
of other persons before our own. 
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Go not confound familiarity with civility. When you 
must contradict people, first beg your excuse. If they 
persist, do not contend, but wait for another opportunity. 

° n< * talk of thln p you do not understand. If the com- 
pany be more facetious and witty than yourself, be content 
to be a listener. If you are obliged to compliment a great 
person, do it as briefly as possible. When you speak to 
people, do not come up so close as to run against their 
noses. Let not your visits be too long, and if the lady 
you visit offers to accompany you out of the chamber, do 
not oppose it, as you will seem to be teaching her manners. 

This fine point of good breeding may remind us of Dr. 
Johnson’s account of his interview with George III). Come 
into a room quietly, and shun all “ bauling noise and obstre- 
perousness.” Don’t take the chairs of ladies who do you 
the civility of rising when you come in ! And be sure you 
don t sit down again till they do — “it being a great indecorum 
to seat yourself whilst any person which gave you that 
respect continues in a standing posture.” This remark goes 
deep into the very heart of good manners. 

When you come into a company, it is an intolerable 
incivility to enquire what they were talking about. Never 
speak in a language the rest do not understand. It is not 
civil to whisper in company, and it is much worse to laugh 
when you have done. “ The generality of gentlewomen are 
suspicions, and somewhat conscious ,” and may think you mean 
them — in which case, they will never like you again. 

Whenever you answer, negatively or affirmatively, always 
give people their titles, as Sir, Madam, or my Lord. If you 
are necessitated to contradict a person of quality, do it by 
circumlocution, as, “I beg your Honour’s pardon; “Madam, 

I beseech your Ladyship to excuse my presumption if I say 
you mistake.” If anyone run out into extravagant com- 
mendation of your person, it is a breach of civility to say, 
“ Pray forbear your jeers, my back is broad enough to bear 
your flouts.” Say rather, “You strangely surprise me, Sir; 
or, “ I am confident, Sir, that what you express, is rather 
your wit and ingenuity, than to declare anything worth 
taking notice of in me.” If your love and respect to a lad\ 
oblige you to reprove a fault, do not say, “ Madam, you acted 
the part of a madwoman;” but, “had such a thing been 
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'Thad neither disobliged yourself nor your 
left undone, you bad 

friends.” nraisine - your relations. If you are of 

Do not be alway F - mentio ning then, by their 

noble parents, lord my father,” or, “ my lady my 

lit l S r”l though you ought always to speak of them with 
mother ). th g ^ ^ belording and beladying them 

respect. » culous as for a young gentlewoman of twelve 
■s every jot and mam . Moreover, when you 

ST. be always saying, “Do you understand 

me ? ” or, “ Mark ye,” or, “ Observe me. 

Do no gape while people are speak, ng ; and never peep 
over a lady's shoulder when she is either wr.tmg or reading. 
Vnd it is very “ungentile” and indiscreet to cast your eye 
seriously on anyone's papers lying in your way, or to intrude 
onprivatediscour.se. 

If you visit a sick person, do not stay long. Sick persons 
are unquiet — perhaps they will fancy you think the room 
is close, and you may offend them by their being offensive to you 
(there is a beautiful delicacy here— the truest good breeding, 
born of sympathy). Remember to speak low, and don t let 
the sick person talk too much. Rejoice with them that 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 

Most of these injunctions are of perpetual authority. 
Others follow, which call up a vanished age — as this. 
When in a gallery, chamber, or garden, keep the left hand 
of the lady you are walking with. When three walk to- 
gether, the middle is the most honourable place — next to 
that, the right hand. 

But the most entertaining part of Mrs. Woolley’s work is 
contained in the “ Choice Observations ” on our behaviour at 
table. 

First, “sit straight in your chair, and do not lean your 
elbows on the table, or discover anv ravenous gesture, nor 
angry appetite.” Mrs. Woolley does not appear to recognise 
the proverbial privilege of aunts. 

Next, “ in carving at your own table, distribute the best 
pieces first, and it will appear very comely and decent to use 
a fork.” (What, in heaven’s name, did they user) “ 1 have 
been invited to dinner,” observes Mrs. Woolley, « where I 
have seen the good gentlewoman of the house sweat more in 
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cutting up of a fowl, than the cookmaid in roasting it ; and 
when she had soundly beliquor’d her joints, hath suckt her 
knuckles, and set to work with them again in the dish ; at the 
sight, whereof, I have been three-quarters full, before I had 
swallowed one bit. Wherefore, avoid clapping your fingers 
in your mouth, and lick them, although you have burnt them 
with carving.” Here I must remark that this graphic 
picture shows us the cooks of the seventeenth century sending 
up their dishes much hotter than we usually get them now— 
but perhaps the kitchens were more contiguous to the dining- 
rooms in the good old times. 

Airs. Woolley s very advanced views scarcely prepare us 
for this distressing picture of Airs. Tymmyings' dinner-party; 
but there are other allusions to “ sucking the knuckles and 
these, together with the half-hearted mention of a fork, 
quoted above, raise a distressing doubt as to what the 
gorgeous cavaliers and gracious dames of the Merry Monarch's 
Court really did with their knives. We must, I fear, conclude 
that their supply of forks was deplorably insufficient. 

The mention of carving leads Airs. Woolley to a very curious 
dissertation on that useful art, and she is careful to give all 
its proper terms. Of small birds we must say, “Thigh them.” 
But, “Mince that plover” ; “Wing that partridge” ; “Dis- 
member that hern”; “ Unbrace that mallard”; “Lift that 
swan”; “Allay that pheasant”; “Frust that chicken”; 
“Spoil that hen”; “Rear that goose”; “Display that crane”; 
“ Disfigure that Peacock.” Of beasts, say, “ Unlace that 
coney ” ; “ Break that deer.” And of fishes, “ Sauce that 
plaice ” ; “ Chine that salmon ” ; “ Tusk that barbel ; “ Splat 
that pike ” ; “ Side that haddock ” ; “ Tranch that sturgeon ” ; 
“ Culpon that trout”; “ Tran son that eel ; “lame that 
crab” ; and “ Barb that lobster.” Lastly, “ lire that egg. 
Carvers must remember that of all roasted birds “that scratch 
the earth, and seldom use the wing, the legs are to be 
preferred.” “ Be not tedious,” she says— and how many a 
hapless wretch, suddenly commanded by his hostess to frust 
that chicken, will read her exhortation with a groan ! be 
not tedious; in hitting the joints, consider with >ou r e > e 
where they lye, before you exercise your knife, 
whatever you carve on a clean plate, “ aTK ^ no means on 
the point of your knife, or with your spoon. 
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7 t ;t bits there is a reference to a famous fish- 
Apropos of ’ cod , s head in old and New Fish-street 

house of the tim • ^ Uant > s poc ket bleed freely.” 

h xt return to good manners. When asked your choice y„ u 
1 « Madam I am indifferent : your ladyship s choice 

Tnwnine ” “ Do not be nice or curious at table ; and do 
f„f mump i«; mince it, or bridle the heai If you have a 
"tonach, yet eat not too voraciously. No, nor yet too 
sparingly, like an old-fashioned gentlewoman I have heard 
of who because she would seem a slender eater, ted heartily 
at' home on a piece of powder’d beef and cabbage, whereby a 
‘ fleak ’ thereof fell on her ruff. At the feast, a gentlewoman 
asked her why she ate nothing. ‘ Indeed, madam,’ said she, 
< i djd ea t a whole pestle of a lark to my breakfast, and that 
1 think hath deprived me of my appetite, to which the other 
replied, ‘ I am easily induced to believe you fed on that bird, 
for on your ruff I see you. have brought a feather of him with 
you.’ On the other hand, do not baul out aloud for anything 
you want — as, ‘ I like not this ’ ! ‘ I hate onions ’ ! ‘ Give me 


some pepper ’ ! but whisper softly to one, that he or she may 
without noise supply your needs. 

“Should you be served with anything you do not like, 
conceal your repugnancies and receive it. But if your disgust 
is invincible, you can pretend to eat it, till you meet w r ith a 
fit opportunity of changing your plate. 

“ At entertainments, where you are left to carve for your- 
selves, ‘ let not your hand be first in the dish,’ but give way to 
others. What you take, let it be at once, if possible — it is 
not civil to be twice in one dish — much worse is it to eat out 
of the dish, piece by piece. Do not reach your arms over 
other dishes, to come at that you like better ; and wipe your 
spoon every time you put it in the dish — you may otherwise 
offend some squeamish stomachs. Do not eat so fast that 
you are ready to choke, nor talk w r hen your mouth is full, nor 
smack like a pig, nor blow upon your potage. Do not eat 
spoon-meat so hot that the tears stand in your eyes. Do not 
bite your bread, but cut or break it ; and don’t keep your 
knife always in your hand, for that is as unseemly as the 
gentlewoman who pretended to have as little a stomach as 

she had a mouth, and cut her peas in two before she eat 
them.” 
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“ Pm 6 n f Xt direction was > we must hope, seldom necessary- 

a n"Tr“ S ° ful1 that y° ur cheeks sha11 swell like 
to comp ^‘P'P 68 - Gnaw no bones, nor suck them 

Npvp v ? arr ° W ; and don>t dr °P Your food about. 
Never criticise the dishes at table. So much for your 
carriage at a feast. ^ 

“ i-or other public occasions, when asked to sing, don’t 
make too much fuss m refusing; and don’t hawk or hem, 

mirbllP t 0 ° n g tUmng y ° Ur instrument - Don’t stop in the 
mddle, to call attention (and applause) to this trill, or that 

cadence ; and as you would desire silence yourself, do not 
talk when others are exercising their harmonious voices.” 
Upon the whole, we may see from this ancient version of 
“ Don t that g° od manners are, as Mrs. Woolley says, in the 
mind and heart, and do not very materially change from age 
to age. >.or do bad. Indeed, while good manners do not 
change much, bad manners would seem not to change at all ; 
and vulgar persons of the seventeenth century appear to have 
shown their vulgarity in exactly the same way as do vulgar 
persons now-a-days. All alike forget the four rules of that 
self knowledge, which is, as Mrs. Woolley says, the only true 
civility. 


